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ABSMACI 

Written to accompany a three-^volume set of teaching 
activities, this guide provides recommendations for staffing, 
strtictaring, and equipping a career education program. The 
introduction discusses the purpose of the guide, career education in 
tennsjlvania , and several laws pertaining to career education. 
Chapter I deals with the roles of the adainistrator, counselor, 
teaehers, department heads, and librarians ia the development of 
career education program. Chapter II presents four approaches to 
lapleBenting a career education program and discusses their 
advantage#^,and disadvantages i l total coordinated program involving 
^udents a^ all grade levelsi a unit within a major subject; a 
separata course in career education i and a series of loosely related 
activities* Chapter III makes suggestions for selecting and 
€valoating instructional materials, including printed^ audiovisual, 
^and. asaessment fflaterials« In Chapter IV^ external resources are 
diacussed, for esaaplei Vocational-^technical schools^ other district 
staff, the community, government agencies, and professional 
conaultaiits* Chapter V covers management considerations such as staff 
inservice training, scheduling, grading^ field trips, and financing, 
1 summary and a bibliography conclude the document. (LMS) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Pi4rpos& of thm Guide 



Althoygh a substantial number of texts, manuals and guidebooks 
have been written describing what career education Is and the 
types of activities that could be undertaken at various grade 
levels, there has been virtually nothing published to assist 
the administrator or supervisor in organising and implementing 
such a program. The purpose of this manual is to fill that 
void by providing recommendatipns for staffing, structuring 
and equipping a career education program. 



Another purpose of this publication is to complement Getting 
Started : A Guide to Writing Your Own Curriculum - The Pennsyl- 
vania Guldsfor Instructional rmprovement Through Care er Edu- 
catio^T This is a three-volume set of teaching activities 
systematically utilizing 67 career education objectives or 
goals for all subjects, K^12. Both publications will serve 
to provide a complete picture of a comprehensive career edu- 
cation program. While such a comprehensive program is advocated 
in these guidelines it is recognlEed that not all districts 
may be able to Institute a total program inmediately , therefore, 
examples of program alternatives will be presented in the second 
chapter. 



Caremr Edmation in Pmnsylvmia 



Pennsylvania began to give serious consideration to the concept 
of career education in 1971 when the than U,S* Commissioner of 
Education, Sidney P. Marland, Jr.., first articulated^ the need 
for such an emphasis in education. The CDimonwealth s General 
Assembly formed a Legislative Coramlttee on Career Education 
under the chairmanship of Representative Roland Greenfield 
(D-Philadelphla) and scheduled a series of hearings at various 
locations around the state. These hearings, held during early 
1972, attracted great Interest among all segments of the popu- 
lation. Testimony on needs and methodology was provided by 
parents, students, school staff, college personnel, professional 
organizations and labor unions. 

Following the hearings legislation was swiftly enacted which 
created a comisslon for career education consisting of legis- 
lators and educators. The purpose of the comnission was to 
study the status of career i^*duGatlon in the state and to over- 
see the Department of Education's efforts to implement such a 
program among the 505 school districts. The Secretary of 
Education appointed an Assistant Comilssloner for Career Edu-- 
cation whose task it was to coordinate the efforts of the 
various bureaus toward meeting the legislative mandate for 
increased emphasis upon career education. 



ERIC 



In 1973 the Departmant of Education's Bureau of Instructional 
Support Sarvices began work on a Career Development Guide. 
This documant, which was to serve as a handbook for local 
aducators attempting to introduca career education programs, 
was field tested during 1974-75 and revisions were carried 
out in 1975-76 of which this publication is a part. 

LasDB Pertaining to Career Eduaation 

In 1974 the fadaral government enacted certain amendments 
to its Education Act creating a separate Office of Career 
Education within the U*S. Office of Education, Some $15 
million was authorized over the following three years. 
Under Title III of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act many districts applied for and received monies for 
career education on a project basis. Likewise , funds 
appropriated under Part D of the Vocational Education Act 
were used to stimulate career education programs, ESEA 
Title IV J which replaced the former Title III as well as 
other federal programs, has provided each school district 
with funds that can be utilized in a career education pro= 
gram for guidance ^ library and media staff and materials. 
Title IV-B gives every district a fixed per^pupll sums 
while Title IV^C is administered as competitive project 
grants , ' 

Presently Congress is considering several bills aimed at 
pouring as much as $100 million into career education over 
the next three years. For reference these Include House 
bills 11023 and 12620, and Senate bill 2657, 

Later chapters in this document will tie these laws and 
funding sources into actual program development and activities 
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Chapter I 



STAFF ROLES Each professional employee of the school district has a 

distinct contribution to make to the davalopment of a career 
education program. Likewise ^ clerical and para^prof essional 
staff can be important adjuncts to the careers program, how^ 
ever j since they usually function under the supervision of 
a professional their roles will' not be dealt with separately 
in this chapter* 

AAftniBtvatOT 

Both the district and the building administrator play a key 
role in the planning and implementation of a career education 
program. The support of the administrators is necessary before 
preliminary planning can begin. 

The administrator's role consists of many faCTts, the first 
being leadership. As the person most acquainted with all 
aspects of the school program the adininistrator is in the 
best position to say how career education can most efficiently 
fit into the educational system. Likewise, in the role of 
instructional leader the administrator can coordinate the 
cooperative efforts of the total staff which must be involved 
if a full=scale effort at career education is to be made. The 
administrator's expert ise in scheduling ^ facilities and re=* 
sources available in his building or district is essential to 
insure that all the planning that takes place is within the 
capacity of the district. 

Staffing is another facet of the administrator -s role that 
applies to career education. The administrator has primary 
responsibility for hiring staff for new programs. Likewise, 
the building principal should be the person who is most aware 
of the competencies of the present staff as they mlghu be 
utilized *in a careers program. 

Budget is another major component of an administrator's role. 
The allocation of funds to the career education program and 
the review of purchase orders lies within the administrative 
sphere. Also^ If supplemental funds are being sought through 
project grants the administrator is usually the reaponsible 
person to make application and receive funds. 

Coun&mloT 



One of the most connnon misconceptions concerning career edu^ 
cation is that it is basically a guidance function. This 
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attitude probably stems from the fact that counselors have 
expreesed a great deal of interest In career development 
and have always been Involved In such components of career 
education as occupational inf orraation , educational planning 
and job placement. However, the person who views career 
education as just guidance has a distorted view of the 
total concept , 

The counselor does, however , have a major role to play in 
both the planning and impleraentation of career education. 
The training programs for counselors have probably dealt 
with more careers-related material than those for other edu- 
cators. LikQwiae, as has already been pointed out, counselors 
are eKperienced in some phases of career development. 

Counselors can approach their role in career education from 
two directions. Any given counselor may perform one or both 
roles depending upon their local program. First , the counselor 
may be a resource person contributing to the planning of the 
careers program and advising the teachers or other staff called 
upon to conduct the activities. Second ^ the counselor may 
actively implement some of the activities. 

In the first role the counselor may be a resource to the ad= 
minlstrators advising on the content of the career education 
program s identifying existing career components in the school 
program J and recommending materials for purchase to supplement 
the program. As a resource to the tem^her the counselor may 
provide advice on course activities ^ materials to be used or 
other sources of help. The counselor may also be involved in 
in-'Servlce programs for the staff. Finally , the counselor 
may serve as a resource to students 5 counseling them through 
their decision-^making or exploratory activities related to 
further education or career selection. 



In their second role as program implementers the counselors 
may assist the staff by conducting certain portions of a 
careers course or leading a mini-course of their own. The 
counselor's role does not Include an extensive time commit- 
ment to classroom activities since the purpose of differ-- 
entiated staffing is to have counselors perform one kind of 
task and teachers another. It may be determined, however , 
that the counselor is the person best prepared to cnnduct a 
session on educational alternatives or interpretation of an 
Interest inventory. 

Teaah&TQ ^ 

The role of the teachers in career education is different , 
at least in degree, from their role in the traditional 



curriculuin. Normally the teachers are called upon to deal 
with students in relation to a body of knowledge concerning 
which they have been pre-trained. In the career education 
program, the teacher will probably be less familiar with 
the content and may require extensive in-'service training 
before and during the program. It is in this latter situa-- 
tion where the teacher must rely upon his or her knowledge 
of learning theory rather than familiar material. 

Moat teachers will find little difficulty in relating their 
subject area to the world of work. Such relatively common 
knowledge as how to apply for a job or the types of occupa" 
tions common to the area will be no problem for most to deal 
with, but the more esoteric career topics such as decision- 
making theory and self --asBesament will have to be thoroughly 
explained before they can be expected to teach it. 

Some teachers may not see career education as their role, 
missing the universality of the program. Others may feel 
that their subject matter is of primary importance and that 
they do not have the time to introduce something new. For 
these the administrator in charge of implementing career 
education must either provide a thorough orientation as to 
priorities or find a way to exclude them from participation 
in the program. One way to do this is to team teachers so 
that one may teach a group of students subject content while 
the other works with career development and then have them 
switch groups halfway through the year. 



DepaTimBnt Heads 

In a district which has a strong system of department heads 
they should be used to provide leadership in developing and 
implementing the career education program. By involvinf the 
department heads In the planning phase of the program, : ov- 
mation can be continually relayed back to the teachers au._- 
their feedback can be obtained. 

If the district is following the suggestion for a totally 
coordinated program of career education from K«12j then the 
department heads can be used most effectively In a coordinatini 
role across grade levels. As second echelon instructional 
leaders they can introduce their teachers to the concepts of 
and methods for career education. They can also play a role 
in in-service and supervision. 

t^en developing the several curriculum components of career 
education the department heads can be given responsibility 



for their subject area and for coordinating the staff's work 
in preparing written curriculum guides. 



Librarians are discussed separately in this section because 

of the important role they can play in obtaining , storing 
and disseminating career materials* In particular this in^ 

eludes books p pamphlets, filmstrlps and tapes. 

Much of the service a librarian may be able to give to the 
career education program depends upon the local situation and 
facilities. In many districts the librarian functions as an 
instructional media specialist who is resnonsible for the 
accumulation, maintenance and delivery of media materials to 
students and teachers* In this situation the counselor should 
be able to work closely with the librarian to see that a 
reasonable quantity of up=to-date career material is put into 
circulation* Facilities permitting , it may be passible to 
locate a career resource center within the library where all 
the career-related materials may be consolidated in one lo- 
cation. Here again, depending upon the layout of the school, 
such a center may be located in the guidance suite. 

Another service that the librarians may perform would be an 
Inter-'school loan service so that each bui^'ding does not need 
to replicate the resources of each other but can share ma- 
terials which allows for either a much larger selection of 
materials or a substantial cost savings. 

The ties between counseiors and librarians have been strengthened 
in recent years by two government actions* The first was the 
reorganization of the Pennsylvania Department of Education to 
combine pupil personnel ssrvlces, libraries and media into one 
bureau- The second was the consolidation of the former NDEA 
Title III, ESEA Titles II and III into a new Title IV which 
provides a per-pupil grant to districts for the purchasing of 
guidance, library and media materials. Since the request for 
these funds must be written as a unified proposal, the counselors 
and librarianb must of necessity work together* 

Undoubtedly there are many other classifications of staff 
members that could be mentioned but the purpose of this docu-^ 
ment Is to touch only upon those that commonly exist In all 
school districts and who can be expected to make the major 
contribution to the career education program. 
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Owcptmr II 

y-r^ PROGRAM For the district consldarlng the tmplefflentation of some type 

- ALTERNATIVES of career education program^ there exlsc several alternativea, 
=tf . In this chapter we will review four approaches running the 

' gamut from a totally coordinated program to a series of loosely 

related activities* Undoubtedly ^ there are many shades and 
r variations of these four patterns which a district could select. 

^ Which alternaLlve may finally be chosen by a school system will 

: depend on many factors Including resources, facilities, staff 

attitudes ati^^taff competencies. 

A Total Coordinated F^ogrmi 

The most desirable approach to introducing career education 
into the curriculum would be one that Involves students at all 
grade levels and infiltrates all areas of the instructional 
program. This allows long range objectives to be established 
which may be dealt with in a developmental manner* As edu= 
cators we are aware that for learning to become fixed the 
individual must be exposed incrementally over a considerable 
period of time* 



The greatest advantage of the total program is that it allows 
for such incremental, developmental learning. Also, it em= 
phaslzes the importance of career education to the students, 
staff and conmiunity rather than making it appear to be an 
afterthought* A third advantage is that this model involves 
the entire staff of the district in a cooperative effort that 
crosses the boundaries of subject area and grade level* In 
fact career education probably offers one of the best means 
yet devised to provide for a coiranon involvement of the staff. 



Using this alternative, the .broader the program becomes, the 
greater the need for suppremental materials. However, it 
should be emphasised that this expense can be comparatively 
minimal and that the sharing of materials among many teachers 
and students is more cost-effective than dealing v/lth small 
numbers. Another need Is for in^servicing larger numbers of 
staff members. There is no way that a total program can be 
Integrated .into the curriculum without providing all the staff 
involved with a common understanding of what is to be done and 
why it is being done. Unless the district is fortunate enough 
to have staff members who are well versed In career education 
who can conduct such ln=-service activities, consultants must 
be obtained and In either case staff time must be provided for 
the in-service. 
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" A Unit Within a MajoT Subdeat 

A second alternative for prasenting aspects of career education 
is to introduce It as a unit within one or more standard sub- 
jects- One approach to this is to require each subject area 
teacher to incorporate a unit into their curriculum concerning 
the reiatlonshlp of the subject to careers. For example, the 
mathematics teacher could eKplaln the types of careers such as 
engineering and accounting that require particular skill In 
mathematics* Likewise, the same teacher could use examples 
from real life situations when teaching specific skills and in 
class assignments. This same approach could be applied to any 
subject and has the double virtue of both Introducing career 
concepts and emphasising the relevance of the subject content 
to future activities. 



toother method of inserting a careers unit within a major 
subject is to have certain teachers take a portion of their 
class time to deal with basic career concepts such as self^- 
understanding, career information or declsion^maklng* The 
amount of time taken .from the regular subject matter could 
vary depending upon how much material the district wishes to 
cover and whether this is being done at only one grade level 
or several. 



The advantages of this alternative are that use is being made 
of existing staff who know the students well, and that costs 
for materials should be minimal* Also* there would be no 
scheduling problems or need for extra facilities. 

The disadvantages of this approach are the fragmentation of 
the material and, as in the first alternative, the need for 
In-'servicing the staff who are to be Involved. This Is par-- 
tlcularly true if the second approach mentioned above is to 
be used. 



A Separate Couts& 

One of the most efficient ways to get started in career edu= 
cation In a small way is to Introduce a separate careers course 
at one or more grade levels. Care should be taken to Insert 
the careers course at those points In the educational program 
where it will be most beneficial* For example, one might choose 
to include a six week study of careers In the sixth grade since 
this is a time when children are leaving the fantasy stage of 
{career choice and are beginning to consider more realistic al-^ 
ternatives. Likewise, at the eighth grade it might be decided 
to introduce a one semester careers course since this Is the 
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point at which students generally begin to have sam^ choice in 
their course selaction for the coming year. Also^ ninth grade 
is usually the point at which students are expected to opt for 
attendance at the area vocational-technical school and a careers 
unit can be helpful to this decision-making process. 

In the case of a short course such as once a week for six weeks, 
the school counselor may be the person to conduct the sessions* 
In the case of the longer course which is conducted every day 
for six weeks or an entire semester , it would be necessary to 
have a teacher specifically for the careers course. 

The advantage to having a separate careers course is that it 
exposes the students to career development activities at the 
most critical times in their school program* Also, a limited 
number of staff can be involved allowing the selection of those 
teachers who are most interested in and best prepared for im- 
plementing a careers course. Having a specific course meeting 
at regular times also allows forlong range planning of activitie 
which is not possible when the material is being inserted peri- 
odically into other classes. 

The disadvantages of this alternative lie in the need for 
providing staff and facilities in addition to the existing 
requirements of the school program^ inserting the course Into 
what may be an already crowded master schedule, and providing 
sufficient materials and equipment for the class* ■ 

A Seri&B of LooBBly Related Aativitie& 

Virtually every school provides some activities for its students 
that can be subsumed under the heading of career education. Vo- 
cational counseling j field trips, guest speakers and interest 
assessment are examples of careers-related activities that most 
schools already provide. 

There are no true advantages to this type of career education. 
The reason it is tolerated in many schools is obvious, it re- 
quires no extra effort to support such a program* 

The disadvar^ages are that such a program lacks the continuity 
to Impress the desired career concepts upon students nor does 
it show relevance between the activities and future planning* 
This alternative may represent the starting point for planning 
a career education program but nothing more* 

In planning for a career education program one of the first 
stepR should be4to assess those related activities that do 



exiit In the present school program. Many of these pieces 
may fit into the final program framework that will be de- 
veloped* If some career activities are functioning well 
they should not be eliminated In favor of a totally new 
approach* 



Regardleas of which of the four approaches is selected, 
one of the first activities after the decision to iniplement 
career education Is made is to prepare the objectives of 
the program* Whether one is planning for a totally coordi^ 
nated curriculum or a series of loosely related activities , 
the only difference in the preparation of objectives is one 
of degree* Obviously the broader career educationVs involve-* 
ment In the school programs the more staff and time must be 
devoted to the preparation of sound educational objectives 
and their accompanying activities and evaluation strategies. 
While the reader Is referred to one of the many books that 
eKlst on preparing objectives for a more comprehensive treat- 
ment of this subject. It should be kept in mind that an 
objective J either instructional or guidance, that cannot be 
measured is not an objective. The Introduction of career 
education Into the curriculum may provide an excellent oppor- 
tunity to redo the district's total fund of objectives so 
that they become more measurable and, therefore, more accountabl 

Once staff and program planning considerations have been dealt 
with the next step will be the selection of materials. The 
third chapter will review the various kinds of materials avail= 
able, both printed and audio^vlsual, and will provide some 
suggestions for selecting appropriate materials. 
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Chapter III 



MATERIALS Few educational programs. If any, have attracted as much 
attantlon from publishers and manufacturers as has career 
education* Many publishers recognising that their existing 
products could be used by career educators did nothing more 
than add the word careers to the title oi the materials. 
Others iiranedlately sought to develop a line of career edu= 
cation equipment to take advantage of the growing market. 

Many counselors and teachers have also attempted to develop 
materials for local use such as worksheets , games and even 
audlo=vlsuala* Some of these local efforts have been sup-- 
ported by project funding such as the former Title III of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act or its replacement. 
Title IV. 



l^ether conranerclally or locally prepared , any materials used 
for career education should be carefully evaluated for their 
usefulness and appropriateness. The very quantity of these 
materials being produced makes It easy for educators to 
become overwhelmed by related materials. This topic will be 
dealt with later In the chapter. 

Printed Mat&rialB 



TEXTS are available which can provide a structured prop"^am 
of a semester's or year's length. With such books a teacher 
or counselor can conduct a class with less planning or training 
than might otherwise be required * Several varieties of texts 
are available. Some books are oriented toward guidance topics 
such as decision-making skills and self ^appraisal* Others are 
subject=oriented such as reading texts which contain stories 
relevant to Jobsj job hunting or working conditions. Some of 
the weaknesses that are associated with many career texts are 
that they tend to provide cursory treatment of a great many 
topics and may require supplementary materials to f les^ 'out 
the topics being studied. Texts are also relatively expensive, 
particularly J if a large number of students are to be involved 
in the program. One way to avoid substantial expenditures 
for text& Is to buy only a few copies , perhaps enough for one 
class, and then to use them as reference books that can be 
shared among several classes rather than assigning a book to 
each student, 

WO^BOOKS or worksheets provide flexibility since In many 
cases the pages can be used selectively without detracting 
from the meaning of the material. Also, workbooks are usually 
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about one-'third the pr±c4i of; texts. An even more economical 
pfoduct la the tforkbcrok with ditto master pages that can be 
U4«d to produce enough copies of each worksheet for several 
classes of sCudents at tht^. price of f^nM book, X^orksheets 
are probably the most conenon typm .career material that Is 
prepared locally. Particularly iir tha case of short units 
Ittssrted within a regular subject the local staff may find 
thmt they cw pyepare workaheats that fit their needs bettar 
tthfixi any commtciml product. 

PERIODICALS related to career education are avallabli^. for a 
variety of purposes on a bl-*weekly or monthly schedule. The 
various periodicals serve at least three purposes. Some are 
directed atrictly at the career educator and in newsletter 
format discuss recent legislation related to career education, 
provide capsule descriptions of career programs in local dis- 
tricts and list available publications and sample materials 
that may be ordered. These are generally the most expensive 
periodicals but may be well worth the cost because of the 
information they provide on sources of funding and sample 
materials. The second type are what tnlght be called "reference** 
periodicals. These are often published by government agencies 
and contain up'-to-date statistics on employment trends, sal- 
aries and working conditions. Additionally, they often contain 
informative articles on specific careers or clusters. These 
periodicals can be an excellent reference source for studen'; 
reports or teacher lesson preparation* Unllkji the first type* 
whose content is largely dated and of little value for future 
reference j these periodicals have long-term usefulness. The 
third kind of periodical is directed toward the student and 
can be used to supplement classroom activities. Usually the 
content revolves around a cluster of careers and contains 
stories, facts, puEzles and quizzes which relate to thr careers 
under discussion, "This thi^-d type is generally the least 
expensive of the three, however, it must be pyr^hased in some 
quantity if it is to be used in class and will probably be 
disposed of after use. 



COMICS are a high interest method of providing career Informa^ 
tion to students in grades 5-8. The color, pictures and 
reading level of these publications tend to make them appro- 
priate for students who exhibit a lack of Interest in standard 
reading materials* One group with whom comic materials have 
been particularly successful has been the slow learner. Not 
only is the material attractive to this group but the reading 
level which is generally about fifth grade Is reasonable for 
the Junior high age slow learner. The comics arc available in 
a number of topics dealing with a single occupation, a cluster 
of careers or some aspect of the declsion^making process. These^... 
publications are low price and, therefore, can be made available 
to students in quantity. 



MATERIALS DEVELOPED UroiR PEDERAL PROJECTS are anPther po- 
tentlally useful resource for the career educator. Many of 
the projects condueted by local districts or state agencies 
have developed worksheets, curriculum guides or display 
materials that may be appropriate to other progrms as well* 
Care should be taken when using another district's material 
that it is appropriate for your purposes. For eKamplSs any 
material that quotes local employment figures, salaries and 
training programs would probably be misleading if used in 
another setting. One of the most positive aspects of these 
materials is that they are usually free and can be copied 
without infringing upon copyrights. Sources of information 
about project developed materials include the annual R,1,S*E. 
index of all projects funded through the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Education, the E.R*I*C* microfilm collection, the 
files of the Pennsylvania Department of Education's Mvision 
of Pupil Personnel Services and several career educatiDn 
periodicals. 



Audio-Visual MaterialB 



FILHSTRIPS have probably been the one media most influenced 
by the career education movement. Literally hundreds if not 
thousands of new films trips concerning careers have been pro^ 
duced during the last five years. Most are accompanied by 
taped or recorded scripts and printed manuals which suggest 
how they may be used most effectively and which also contain 
sample discussion questions that the teacher or counselor 
may use to stimulate student participation following the 
viewing of the program. While one would probably mnt to 
limit the number of filmstrips used with an entire class ^ 
many of these items lend themselves to individual use* With 
the availability of compact machines that show a filmstrlp 
and play a tape simultaneously, automatically advancing the 
pictures and providing earphones to prevent disturbing ethers^ 
it is now possible for the students to use such media at 
their convenience* Carrels containing such equipment can be 
located in the library or guidance office for the student to 
use undisturbed* Since educators have long realized that 
presentations that affect the sight and hearing are retained 
better than those that affect only one sense, the advantage 
of a f ilmstrip-tape program is obvious* Cost is ope serious 
consideration when selecting filmstrips since a combination 
program will run between fifteen and thirty dollars and some 
sets contain more than a hundred strips* Usually economy 
will dictate that a set of strips be shared among many classes 
and even sevei ,i buildings. Developing a district resource 
list that will allow for intra-district borrowing of such 
resources will help to make audio-visual materials more cost 
effective. Most major publishers also allow the prospective 
purchaser to preview the filmstrips for 30 days before agreeing 
to buy. 



T^ES are another audlo«visual product that has -een In- 
creasing Mphasls In career education programs • The moet 
eoraaon type of tape is the recorded intarvlew with a worker 
in a particular occupation* This makes available to the 
student firsthand inforaation on working conditions, job 
entry and training that might otherwise only be obtained 
through a field trip* Tapes have the advantage of being 
relatively IneKpenslve and requiring less costly machinery 
fdt their use* A careers class can make an interesting 
project out of preparing their own tapes. At the very 
simplest level students can interview their oto parents and 
develop a varied tape library in this manner. At a more 
sophisticated level the class can select the occupations on 
which It wants to obtain tapes and assign members to_contact 
and record selected workers In that field* 



FILMS have been produced on such topics as job clusters , 
obtaining a job and training opportunities. The main ad-- 
vantage of a film over a films trip Is the interest value of 
live action* The disadvantage lies in the cost. Films are 
generally out of reach of most school budgets unless they 
are going to be used constantly with large numbers of students* 
Fortunately most districts have available to them regional 
film libraries operated by colleges or intettnediate units 
from which they can borrow films on a scheduled basis. Because 
of this accessibility the only advantage to buying films for 
the district is that It will be available upon demand * whereas 
with a loan service there Is always the possibility that the 
film will not be available when desired. 



DISPLAYS can consist of posters * charts , pictures or other 
types of materials combined for bulletin board displays or 
stand-up displays. While displays are often assembled from 
materials gathered from a variety of sources there are avail-- 
able commercial displays which refer to a topic such as en^ 
vlronmental careers. Not only do displays perform an lnfor= 
matlonal function but they add considerably to the attractiveness 
of the classroom. ^ 

SIMJLATION GAM KITS are one of the most Innovative 
resources available to the career educator* The variety of 
kits Is enormous both in sl^e and cost. In si^e the kit may 
vary from a g&mm requiring a desk top to set It up to a work 
simulation kit requiring a large room or mobile unit, l^lle 
the games are used to practice decision-making skills the 
simulation kits provide the student with actual experience in 
Job activities. These staulation kits contain tools and 
equipment related to the job being explored along with In^ 
atructions for the student to follow and In some Instances 
evaluation forms for scoring pupil performance* While the 
simplest simulation kits can be used Independently with no 
help from the Instructor others may require careful monitoring 



by a teacher or paraprof eeslonal. Likewise, the li^tructlona 
can vary In complexity from printed sheets to tape-^f llmetrlp 
combinations « The major advantage of simulation and game 
kits is in the student Involvement that they provide. These 
kits provide an eKcellant opportunity for students to explore 
their Interests directly rather than by the Indlreet paper 
and pencil methods,. The disadvantages of simulation kits are 
largely financial* The more comprehensive sets of work simu= 
lation kits may cost $20,000 and require up to three hours for 
a single student to complete one job activity. In addition 
they may require an operator and a separate room. The upkeep 
for materials must be taken into account, also, at a cost of 
perhaps one dollar per student for each activity undertaken. 



AaBmBsmBnt MatmpialB 



Tests and inventories can be very useful In developing units 
on self-understanding and decision-making. Four kinds of 
assessment Instruments will be discussed isi this section i 
Interest inventories, attitude scales, measures of knowledge 
of career Information and aptitude tests. 



INTEREST INVENTORIES have been a popular part of most districts' 
standardized testing programs for many years. = They can pro- 
vide a point of departure for the discussion of careers and 
particularly for SKplorlng the students* personal character-- 
Istlcs as they relate to career planning. Interest Inventories 
can be purchased with reports that vary a great deal In sped-- 
flcity. Which one is selected may depend upon the grade level 
of the students. In the upper elementary and junior high 
school grades the interest Inventories that provide profiles 
In broad occupational clusters , i.e. outdoors, mechanical^ 
social service, may relate best to the type of exploratory 
activities In the careers program. At the high school level 
Interest measures that provide more specific feedback In terms 
of occupations may be more appropriate. In making use of In- 
terest inventories there are three facts that should be kept 
in mind! (1) this type of measure generally does not reveal 
any Information that is not already knora to the subject, al-* 
though It does help to quantify subjects' characteristics for 
comparative purposes, (2) the type of items that are used in 
interest assessment are so transparent that If the subjects 
chose they could manipulate the results to fall any way they 
wished, and (3) Interest does not necessarily correlate with 
ability and may change substantially from year to year. If 
the career educator rraembers these three points and does not 
^pect the interest Inventory to tall more than it was de- 
signed to, then a great deal of useful Information may be 
gleaned from the use of such instruments. 

ATTITUDE SCALES measure the subjects ' attitudes toward the 
concept of work and/or certain occupations. They tend to be 
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constructed from a series of statemente that can be answered 
true or false. Two uses of the scales are as pre- and post- 
test which can indicate whether the careers program has 
produced a positive effect upon the students* attitudea and 
as a teaching tool from which the instructor can, for eKample, 
select those items which a majority of the class answered 
negatively and use them for discussion topics. One mistake 
which the user should avoid is considering there to be right 
or wrong answers to the items of an attitude scale* The 
answers can only be opinion, based upon the experiences of 
the subject. Many Interesting discussions can result from 
the reasons the students give for their answers. 



KKOm.EDGE TESTS that measure the amount of Information students 
possess concerning job characteristics can be used in much the 
same manner as attitude scales. The main difference is that 
the items can be scored right or wong* 

APTITUDE TESTS which measure the amount of career-related 
knowledge or skill that a subject possesses can be combined 
with interest inventories to present a much clearer self-image. 
Aptitude tests usually deal with physical skills such as motor 
coordinations finger dexterity and spatial relations. Special 
training is often required to administer and Interpret such 
instruments* Also they can not be used with large groups since 
they require careful proctoring. 

The use of assessment tools in career education can be an asset 
in personalizing the study of careers. The test results help 
the students to place themselves within the framework of the 
world of work and begins to promote realism In their future 
planning. The students should be made aware that such Instru- 
ments are merely tools in the decision-making process and can- 
not make decisions for them. 



Evaluation of Matmriata 



Because of the variety of career education materials that are 
available and the limited funds that most districts have to 
invest in new programs ^ evaluation takes on particular impor-- 
tance. The first step in evaluation is to have access to the 
desired materials* Fortunately most publishers now make 
samples of their products available for a 30 day trial at no 
charge* Other companies have sample sets of their materials 
which can be purchased at small costs. Districts with opera- 
ting career education progrms are usually willing to show 
their equipment and to share bibliographies of the materials 
they have found most useful* The Pennsylvania Department of 
Education maintains a Guidance Resource Center in Harrlsburg 
where visitors can browse through a large collection of career 
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education materials. As can be seen from these examples ^ most 
career materials are available to the educator at little or no 
cost. 

Once they have had the opportunity to preview the wealth of 
materials that are for sale the potential purchaser may feel 
somewhat confused. There are so many similar products that 
making a selection may seem difficult* One of the most Im*- 
portant criteria is reading level, the district reading 
teachers can provide a reading level for any item under con-- 
slderatlon, 

(I 

Cost effectiveness Is another criterion* One must ask the 
question whether It is more desirable to buy individual work- 
books for each student or a set of spirit masters that may be 
used selectively to reproduce just the worksheets needed for 
the class* Another example Is the fllmstrip libraries which 
may run $500. Will the staff use enough of these to justify 
the expenditure or would It be wiser to buy several specific 
fllmstrlps that will definitely receive wide use? Perhaps 
a workbook can be shared by five. classes If the students write 
their assignments on a separate sheet of paper rather than in 
the book. 

A third consideration is whether the Information contained In 
the resource is current. Such factors as salary and job avail- 
ability are rapidly changing In our society. Jobs that were 
consnon five years ago may have virtually disappeared and hun- 
dreds of new occupations, tied to changing emphases in our 
culture and technology, have appeared. Materials that contain 
too many specific facts and figures should probably be avoided 
because of their rapid obsolescence. If such Infomation is 
desirable it can be filled in from other sources such as the 
monthly labor market reports or the biennial Occupational 
Outlook Handbook published by the U*S, Department of Labor. 

A final criterion for evaluating caree^^^ materials is whether it 
meets the objectives of the program, ^^^ile It Is difficult to 
prioritize the four criteria , It would seem that this one la 
certainly the most important. While tthe other three could 
to some extent be compensated for, 11 the materials are not 
compatible with the objectives of the pifogram then nothing 
has been accomplished. Looking down ovar the list of objectives 
for the program one should be able to say that the material 
being considered will contribute to the fulfillment of one or 
more of those objectives. 

Next to staff, the selection of materials is probably the most 
Important decision that must be made for implementing a career 
education program. Efforts should be made to Involve everyone 
connected with the program in the decision-making process. 
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RESOURCES In addition to the resources of tha school district there exist 
many axternal resources that m^y aftftn be utilized at little 
expensa to the district. Some of these are mo*re accessible 
to some districts than othBrs but no district lacks them all. 
By carefully reviewing theue resources the career educator can 
prevent expensive duplication of service that may already be 
available. 



Voadtionat^Teahniaat SahootB 



Virtually every section of the state has access to an area 
vocational^technlcal school* These schools, while serving a 
career education purpose by preparing students for a trader 
can also be used as a resource in other career activities. 

Field trips to a vocational-technical school can provide stu- 
dents with exposure to a variety of vocations* In addition 
some vo^techs will give the visiting students an opportunity 
to experiment with some work simulations either in the shops 
or in specially designed experience centers. Nor do these 
activities have to be confined to the potential vo^tech student ^ 
the skills and aptitudes that are tested may be relevant across 
an entire cluster of related careers from the semi-skilled to 
the professional level. 

In addition to the uses that one may make of the vocational- 
technical school through visitation, such a school may provide 
a valuable resource for producing low cost career materials- 
Most vo--techs have a graphic arts program that may be willing 
to print materials at cost and some have sophisticated film 
or videotape facii/J^les with which they can produce locally 
oriented audio-visual;* 

The staff of the vo=tech can also be considered as a esource 
pool that may be tapped for speakers on their specialties. 

Other DistHot Staff 

Within your own school district there may exist a very useful 
pool of resource people who can be called upon to serve as 
speakers or sources of information for the careers program. 
While they are all involved in the vocation of education many 
teachers have part-time Jobs or hobbies that are entirely 
different. 
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Nor should the career of educator be overlooked. One of the 
simplast ways to Introduce the career cluster concept with 
its spectrum of relaued occupations at different training and 
salary levels is by using the field of education. Students 
can be given the task of developing a list of all the different 
jobs within the school and then be assigned to interview the 
various workers and make reports. They should be able to find 
at least the following careers : principal (management) , teacher 
(public service) J bus driver (transporcation) , cook (food ser- 
vices), secretary (business), custodian (maintenance), nurse 
(health services), and many more, 

DBV&loping a Commnity i?#aeuraa Guide 

The greatest career resource is the comttunity. It provides 
opportunities for field trips, speakers^ job interviews, 
student reports and printed career materials. Probably one of 
the first steps In developing a career educatiqn program should 
be the preparation of a conmiunity resource guide* 

The content of such a guide should minimally include the title 
and address of the resource, the name and phone number of the 
contact person, the type of service that will be provided, 
(field trips s speakers * work-^study arrangOTents, free brochures 
in quantity) , the frequency with which they are willing to be 
used, the grade level for which the resource is appropriate, 
the amount of advance notice required ^ and the subjects that 
the person or organisation a.pe prepared to deal with* 

To develop such a guide first of all requires a list of po- 
tential resources. This list can be developed from personal 
knowledge of the staff, chamber of conmerce membership roles 
and the yellow pages of telephone directories. To each 
potential resource can be sent a questionnaire requesting the 
desired information plus a letter describing the objectives 
of the careers program and the Importance of .conffliunity in- 
volvement. Another way to increase the number of resource 
contacts is to send home to parents a similar survey form. 



The more nMes that can be added to the list the better. It 
is important that those people and companies generous enough 
to offer their help not be overwhelmed with requests beyond 
their capacity to handle them. 

Once the resource guide, has been assembled, it should be made 
available to everyone involved in conducting the career pro- 
grm. It will be helpful if one person can oversee the use 
of the resources I however, to prevent the sort of overkill 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 
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When coronunlty paople are being used as speakers it will be 
beneficial to prepare both speakars and audience for their 
Interaction. The speakers should be made aware of how long 
they are expected to talk and how much time, if anyp will be 
devoted to questions from the students. They should also be 
given a witten list of the sort of information the. class 
would like to obtain from-^tjhe discussion. In the case of the 
students s they should be prepared for the speaker's visit by 
reviewing cotmnon rules of courtesy and by discussion of what 
information they will want from the resource person. It may 
be helpful to give each student a list of questions with 
blanks for them to record the answers as they are provided. 

Some system for evaluating the resources should be provided. 
This evaluation may be done either by the teacher or the 
students lnmiediately after using the resource. This should 
eventually allow the career educators to weed out the less 
useful resources and to maximize the efficient use of coiranu- 
nity resources. 



Gov&Tfment Ag&naie& 

State and federal government agencies can be useful to the 
career educator as sources of information and supplemental 
funding for projects* Although such agencies do not as a rule 
have staff to participate directly with stttdm^^a in career 
activities, they may be able to provide consultants for In- 
servicing staff. 

The state's 29 Intermediate unit offices can be one resource. 
While only a few of these units have an active pupil personnel 
services component , all of them are involved in in-service 
programming including the approval of such programs for credit 
towards permanent certification for staff. 

The Pennsylvania Department of Education does have a staff of 
eKperlenced consultants who can work with the local district 
In designing a career education program and developing work-- 
shops for staff* By means of project funds available from the 
federal goverrmient the Department also produces localized 
career Infomatlon (Pennscrlpt) which is available at no cost 
to every district and operates a guidance resource center in 
Harrlsburg where Interested persons may preview a wide variety 
of career materials and equipment* 

The Employment Service Is a source of up=to^date information 
on emplo^roent trends and job benefits. They can also provide 
training to educators In the use of the General Aptitude Test 
Battery, a useful evaluation tool for the high school student. 



ppofeBsional Con&ultcmtB 



In developing a career program and in^serviclng the ataff 
an administrator may wish to turn to a professional con- 
sultant. Nor is there any lack of such specialists available; 
the career education boom has brought tham forth in Just as 
great a quantity as printed materials or audio-visual aids. 
The problam doas not lie in finding consultants but rathar in 
selecting tham and then using them. 



Unless the administrator or his staff are already acquainted 
with tha consultant a first step may be to contact other edu-^ 
cators who are familiar with the parson's services. Any 
consultant should be willing to provide such refarences. 



One criterion that is very Important in selecting a consultant 
is tha practical experience with career education that the 
parson has had* Perhaps :he parson has taught a course in 
careers for a school district or has directed a career edu- 
cation project funded from federal sources. Seldom would tha 
district want a consultant whose backiround is purely, theore= 
tlcal, a faw good reference books would be much less costly. 



The sources of consultants ara variad. Many college instructor 
have served as resource people on career projects* Local dis- 
trict staff who have directed or implemented a careers program 
may be available* The Pennsylvania Department of Education's 
Bureaus of Vocational Education and of Instructional Support 
Services will be aware of districts that are working in career 
education. The annual report of the state's Project, R*I,S.E. 
(Research and Information Services for Education) disseminates 
Information on Title III E,S,E,A, projects including the names 
of contact persons. 



Before contacting a consultant the adTiinL tracor must be certaiu 
of the use to which he plans to put the person* When staff 
In-service is the goal one does not g^-nerally want an inspira^ 
tlonal or overview type of presentatic Instead, the practical, 
"how-to-do-lt" kind of program will be more useful* The amount 
of time to be devoted to such consultation must also be considere 
An approach that brings the consultant contact with the 
staff at critical times throughout thr ^r rather than Just in 
the beginning will allow for more shar%, of ideas and response 
to questions. Seldom can tha staff anticipate the problems or 
need for Information that will arise later when the program is 
operational. 
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fWIAGEMENT After the curriculum has been prepared ^ staff selected and 
CONSIDERATIONS resources Idantlfled, there still remain a number of factors 
to be considered.' These factors shall be referred to as 
manag^ent considerations and they include such items as 
scheduling, grading, financing and staff in-service* 



Staff In-S&rviae 

Since it is unlikely that a district will have eKperlenced 
career educators on its staff, the people selected to im- 
plement the careers program will need to be in-serviced so 
that they have a common understanding of the- program and of 
basic career education concepts. This program might best 
be accQmplished during the sunmar prior to the programs ' 
inauguration and will minimally require 15 hours. If the 
time is being used to actually write the curriculum it may 
take twice that long. 

Assuming that a curriculum has been prepared , the in-service 
program should consist of at least the following topics i 
(1) the curriculum Including a time line for completion of 
various activities or units; (2) materials that will be used 
in the program | (3) basic concepts of career education such 
as clusters, decision-making and self --assessment ; and (4) 
evaluation such as pre- and post-tests. This program may 
require a variety of talents to conduct. Items one and 
four may best be handled by local staff such as an admini- 
strator or counselor who has worked closely on the planning 
phase of the program* Item two could involve sales repre- 
sentatives from the companies whose materials are being 
used* Item three may require a professional consultant or 
a specialist from the Department of Education* 

The first year there should be a cuntinuing emphasis upon 
in-service with periodic staff programs to evaluate progress, 
up— grade skills or examine new materials. This will provide 
an opportunity to raise questions that may not have occurred 
during the initial in-service activity, 

Sahmduling 

Because of the number of activities that compete for school 
time, the administrator must establish some priorities in 
relation to scheduling career education into the curriculum. 
If careers are to be worked Inte fhe regular subjects there 
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Is little problem in scheduling, however, if a careers course 
Is to be Inserted then obviously something else must go. It 
Is beyond the scope of this dociraent to suggest priorities. 
The only recomendation would be that in such a situation the 
careers course be made available to all students and not just 
to those sections that most conveniently fit the master sched-- 
ule. For example, some schools might consider leaving the 

b-and_^d^chogus_i^ctiQni _o^ u^ careers unit sin ce their 

schedules are more difficult to maneuver* This approach should 
be discouraged since every student can benefit from such a 
program. 

Grading 

It is strongly reconmiended that standard grading scales not 
be applied to a career education course. The importance of 
the course lies In attitude development , self-assessment and 
exploration; not in the acquisition of factual ±nf orroatlon. 
If some system of grading Is absolutely essential then it 
should be limited to a simplistic approach such as satis- 
factory and unsatisfactory. Grading becomes very difficult 
in a course of this type since the amount of cognitive material 
is limited and much of the content centers around subjective 
discussions - 

Field TripB 

Reproducing an actual work situation within the school is 
difficult at best, although, as mentioned In the previous 
chapter, one should not overlook school-related occupations. 
Some experiences can be provided through simulation kits that 
provide tools, materials, tapes, films trips and printed ma- 
terials related to a variety of job activities. However, one 
of the b^st learning situations still involves the field trip. 
As we are well aware, the more senses that can be stimulated 
In the learning experience, the better we can expect the 
retention to be. 

If the school is located in an urban area it may be possible 
to arrange field trips within walking distance, otherwise, 
transportation becomes an Important factor in terms of cost 
and time. If mass field trips of an entire class are beyond 
the capacity of the school, one can still benefit by a mini- 
trip where one or several students are assigned to visit a 
certain job site and report back to the class. If parents 
are willing to provide transportation and the school will 
agree to release the students, this approach can work easily. 
A single classroom may then cover ten or twenty or thirty 



careers* By using cameras and tape recorders the substance 
of these visits can be shared even more effectively. 

Under any circumstance ^ care must be taken not to overburden 
any single location with visits. Businesses or industries 
are imllkely to be enthusiastic when asked to host a class 
every day for a month. Likewise, few would be prepared to 
handle^lOO^tudents-at a— time. — — — _ 



The number of field trips for any given group of students 
must of course be limited. Even to cover each of the 15 
U.S.O.E. career clusters would be difficult in a year. When 
selecting field trip sites , advantage should be taken of 
locations that provide a wide spectrum of career examples* 
For exmple, an array base may contain Jobs from the communis 
cations transportations business* manufacturing and construction 
clusters all within one reasonable compact location. Likewise , 
a shopping mall may contain examples of the business j marketing, 
public service, personal service and hospitality clusters. 

Regardless of how many or how few field trips may be included 
In the career education program^ their importance lies in how 
they are used to supplement the curriculum. The spinoffs for 
class discussion that can come from a field trip are legion, 
A few examples of such topics are Job entry requirements, 
training programs , employee satisfaction, working conditions 
and unionisation. If the follow^-up to the field trip Is 
handled properly the students should find that they have 
learned a great deal more than was Immediately evident from 
the trip, 

Fincma&s 

Estimating the coi t of a career education program is impossible 
without knowing the answers to all the questions that have 
been raised in this document , Obviously a total coordinated 
program Is much more expensive than a single course at one 
grade level. Also the amount of ingenuity the staff may show 
in developing their own materials as opposed to buying com= 
merclally will affect costs. The number of field trips, In- 
service arrangements and staffing are also major cost con= 
slderatlons , 



A number of external funding sources exist such as the National 
Institute of Educationi the state's Bureau of Vocational Edu^ 
cation and the U*S,0*E.'s Career Education Demonstration Funds, 
Although amounting to millions of dollars, these funds are 
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awarded on a competitive baisls requiring some competence in 
^'grantsmanship," One newly available source of funds Is 
Title IV of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act which 
provides each district in Pennsylvania with a per-pupll grant 
of money to be used for guidance, library or media projects. 
Since career education touches upon all three of these areas 
it should be no problem to justify the expenditure of ^11 or 
a^orllOTr^oT^hese fun of a career edu- 

cation program* 

Beyond these and sjjnilar sources the district will probably 
have to rely upon their own resources to finance career 
education, here again we come down to the establishment of 
prtorities , 
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SUMMARY In sumary, it Is strongly recomnended that career education 
ba davelopfed as a coordinated program of activities across 
grades K-12, Career education should be considered as both 
cognitive and affective in nature and* therefore, not a 
guidance function but a cooperative venture of the district 
staff. Every administrative * instructional and supportive 
staff member should be clearly aware of their role in the 
- program* 



Career education should be organized so that students are 
exposed to maximally realistic career development eKperiances 
via field trips ^ speakers ^ audio-visuals, etc* This will 
require adequate budget , staff and materials* Full use shc^uld 
be made of comunity resources both in terms of parsons and 
facilities, rather than molding the program to the restrictions 
of the classroom* 

If necessary, professional consultative help should be sought 
in the planning of the progrm and in-servicing the staff* 
Government agencies, professional organisations and private 
consulting firms can be utilised for this purpose* 

The selection of materials may vary well constitute the major 
financial consideration when implementing career education 
since use will generally be made of existing staff and facil-^ 
ities* Care should be taken in selecting materials that are 
apprrprijte for the students and which meet the objectives of 
the progrm as wall as being cost effective. 

The progrm administrator should familiarize himself with the 
sources of funding at both the federal and state level that 
exist to supplement local effort* Such monies will help to 
alleviate the Initial burden of Installing career education. 



In many ways career education is not new and every district 
can, undoubtedly, point to examples of career-related activities 
presently being conducted In its classes* However, career 
education does not really begin to function until Instructional 
and supportive activities are coordinated to reach certain 
goals in a developmental manner. At the least, the concepts 
of self-assessment, career information and decision-making 
must be incorporated In the plan* Then, and only than, can 
career education perform its mission of better preparing a 
student for the future* 
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